FEODOR   DOSTOIEVSKY
Dostoievsky, a Christian, a Slavophile, a defender of Tsarism,
did not merely seek to preserve values as they were. He tried to
forge new values for Christianity. While his beliefs and ideas were
traditional, his psychology was revolutionary. He was a man of the
nineteenth century, profoundly influenced by the current of ideas
that he opposed with such bitter intensity. As a psychologist, he
anticipated Freud. In an operational sense, he introduced the un-
conscious mind in fiction. This explains the element of compulsion,
of obsession, in his writing about the nineteenth-century European.
And we find that it anticipates our own century. The popularity
of Dostoievsky in our own time is to be explained largely on the
basis of this aspect of his writing. For instance, the comments of
Father Zossima are those of a nineteenth-century man rather than
of a traditional Christian. Dostoievsky's real greatness is expressed
in his revolutionary psychological insight. Although he himself
believed in the Russian soul, that which he presented as the Russian
soul is more correctly described as the human soul struggling with
problems poignantly felt in the nineteenth century.
Dostoievsky was a novelist of the consciousness of man. His
work is an objectification of the human consciousness presented on
the plane of action. This explains the extremism of his characters
and the melodrama of his plots. He turned his characters inside out,
and their actions are objectifications of their inner life. This is one
of the means by which he revealed character as the product of belief.
His dialogue is singularly frank. His characters do not hesitate to
pour out their inmost shames, thoughts, aspirations, self-abase-
ments, in frenzied streams of conversation which will often run
through more than one long chapter. His use of dialogue is a device,
one which serves the same purpose as does the interior monologue
of the modern novel.
It is also to be noted that in Dostoievsky's work there are fewer *
descriptions of objects and of the objective world than is the case,
say, in the writings of his contemporaries Turgenev and Tolstoy.
His characters often walk down streets and see almost nothing of the
external world; at times they don't even know where they are walking
and find they have taken a certain course because of some unknown
inner compulsion. His proud women are amazingly lacking in a
sense of their own physical attributes; they show little interest in
their own adornment, or in the arrangement of furniture, or of
objects and colours in their own household. Like the male char-
acters, they, too, are concerned with their inner consciousness. And
when money plays a role in one of his plots, as it does in the case of
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